la  Llegado  La  Semana  International 


: j The  first  spotlight  of  Interna  - 
j onai  Week  at  BYU  will  be  focus- 
|9 Pfirst  on  the  Arabian  countries 
id  f the  Arab  Club  brings  to  the 
Mfidentbody  a glimpse  of  their 
Mfe  and  traditions  through  exhi- 
bits in  the  multi-purpose  area 
If  the  Smith  Family  Living  Cen- 
] k between  8 a.m.  and  1 p.m. 

•|  COt'NTRIES  represented  by 
iife  Arab  Club  include;  the  United 
y j-ab  Republic  (Egypt),  Syria, 
TWxmon,  Iraq,  Saudi  Arabia,  Jor- 
pn.  Kuwait,  Libya,  Tunsia,  Al- 
geria, and  Morocco. 

daBeginning  at  7 p.m.  Monday 
Tpirtments  in  Heritage  Halls  and 
• lymount  Terrace  will  host  an 
^Jfchange  dinner  involving  over 
loo  foreign  students,  according  to 
t.animi  Jones,  AWS  Internation- 
^»Student  Coordinator. 

^EXHIBITS  IN  the  Family  Liv- 
Center  Tuesday  and  Wednes- 
day will  be  sponsored  by  the 
Russian,  Japanese,  Finnish  Ta- 
ttian  and  Uruguyan  Club.  The 
inhibits  will  be  open  from  8 a.m. 
1 3 p.m.  on  Tuesday  and  from  8 
ma.  to  5 p.m.  on  Wednesday. 

j ([Wednesday  will  be  designated 
11  “International  Costume  Day” 
ijtfd  Thursday  the  Model  UN.  re- 
ijttnal  meet  will  be  held  in  the 
jlulti-purpose  area  of  the  Living 
alnter  from  9 a.m.  to  4 p.nv 

rfThursday  Dr.  Albert  Burke, 
|«cialist  in  international  affairs 
HI  speak  to  the  forum  assembly 
nd  Friday  the  Chinese  Club  will 
(Include  the  week  with  “Chinese 
ityle”  activities. 

jf 


translation : International  Week  Has  Arrived 
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More  War  Guns  Wanted 
By  South  Viet  Nam  Chief 


Orchesis  Tickets 
Now  Available 


r’fTickets  are  now  available  for 
lip  annual  Orchesis  Dance  Con- 
Ijgrt  which  will  be  presented  in 
Joseph  Smith  Auditorium, 
'•  jvferch  12-14  at  8 :15  p.m. 
j|«BYU  students,  faculty,  and 
'kfl&ff  will  be  admitted  with  ac- 
WBity  cards,  while  other  adult  tie- 
sets  will  be  $1  and  student  tic- 
kets will  be  50  cents. 


cel 


Glad  to  be  at  BYU  even  in  the  winter  are  these  four 
students  on  scholarships  from  Saudi  Arabia.  They  are 
Abdul  R.  Rashid,  left,  Zaicaria  Fatani,  Ahmed  T.  Tay- 
eb  and  Moliamed  H.  Bassem.  They  are  wearing  their 
Arabian  headdresses  held  in  place  by  circular  etal. 

No  One  Eliminated  Yet 
In  A WS  Election  Race 


SAIGON,  (UPI)  — Maj.  Gen. 
Nguyen  Khanh,  South  Viet  Nam’s 
strongman,  told  Defense  Secre- 
tary Robert  S.  McNamara  Sun- 
day he  needed  more  guns  to  re- 
place the  8,000  weapons  captured 
by  Communist  guerrillas  during 
the  past  year. 

KHANH  MADE  the  statement 
during  a two-hour  meeting  with 
.McNamara  at  the  Vietnamese 
joint  general  staff  headquarters 
few  hours  after  McNamara 
pledged  all  out  American  military 
and  economic  backing  for  Khanh 
-without  being  asked  for  it. 

Informed  sources  said  Khanh 
did  not  make  any  specific  request 
for  increased  American  aid,  nor 
did  McNamara  offer  any,  but  that 
Khanh  told  him  he  needed  certain 
amounts  of  additional  equipment 
to  carry  out  the  pacification  plan 
Khanh  announced  on  Saturday. 

THE  SOURCES  said  Khanh 
spelled  out  the  equipment  he 


needed  for  his  pacification  plan 
and  although  he  didn’t  say  how 
he  intended  to  acquire  it  the  im- 
plication he  wanted  it  from  the 
United  States  was  obvious. 

The  Vietnamese  leader  said 
among  the  things  he  needed  were 
more  infantry  weapons  to  equip 
Viet  Nam’s  second  line  troops — • 
the  self  defense  corps  and  the 
strategic  hamlet  militia  which 
have  been  hit  hard  and  often  by 
guerrilla  hit-and-run  attackers. 


AWS  primary  elections  in 
which  few  voted  and  no  one  was 
eliminated  found  Linda  Bradshaw 
topping  Karen  Espe  290  votes  to 
214  for  the  president’s  post. 

THE  VICE-PRESIDENT  of 
housing’s  campaign  showed  Julie 
Polly  with  the  bigest  majority  of 
the  election,  306  compared  to 
Sandy  Howell’s  191. 

Susan  Bankhead  polled  256  over 
Donna  Sheffield  with  234  in  the 
vice-president  of  activities’  cam- 


paign. 

IN  THE  secretarial  race,  Ann 
Welch  garnered  411  votes.  Write 
in  cadidate  Metta  Maria  Gunther 
came  up  with  52  votes,  37  more 
than  she  needed  to  place  her 
name  on  the  final  ballot. 

A total  of  514  voted,  309  the 
first  day  and  205  the  second. 
There  are  roughly  7,000  coeds  on 
campus. 

Final  balloting  will  be  Thurs- 
day and  Friday. 


Three  Juniors  Sweep  First  Contest 


[ by*  Nancy  Woffinden 
Belle  Editor 

■Beauty,  Personality,  and  Poise 
merged  triumphant  Saturday  as 
fane  Hicken,  LaVerda  Garrison, 
md  Bonnie  Brown,  all  juniors, 
fere  announced  the  winners  of 
le  first  Belle  of  the  Y contest. 
The  three  girls  were  chosen 
om  a total  of  109  contestants. 
MISS  HICKEN,  from  Alberta, 
Janada,  is  sponsored  by  the  Can- 


adian Club  and  by  the  Y Cal- 
cares.  She  is  an  English  major 
with  a history  minor.  Asked  if 
she  was  excited  about  winning, 
she  replied,  “I’ve  never  ran  for 
anything  before,  and  I was  so 
shocked  I was  screaming  and 
yelling,  and  my  roommates 
couldn’t  tell  what  was  the  mat- 
ter!” 

MISS  GARRISON  is  a journal- 
ism major  from  Nampa,  Idaho. 


.i 
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Three  juniors  took  the  top  niches  in  the  weekend  Beauty, 
Personality  and  Poise  contest.  Jane  Hicken,  left,  La- 
Yerda  Barrison  and  Bonnie  Brown  share  the  honors.  No 
first  places  are  being  given  in  the  contests  this  year. 


She  is  sponsored  in  the  contest 
by  the  Collegiate  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation, and  was  unavailable  for 
comment. 

MISS  BROWN,  an  elementary 
education  major  from  Lomita, 
California,  is  sponsored  by  the 
Cougar  Club.  She  “had  forgotten 
that  they  were  going  to  call  the 
winners,”  and  so  was  doubly  sur- 
prised. 

All  three  winners  expressed  ap- 
preciation for  the  judges  who 
made  them  “feel  so  at  ease,”  Mrs. 
Earl  C.  Crockett,  Vontella  Kim- 
ball, Prof.  Wesley  Burnside  of 
the  Art.  Dept-,  and  Ariel  Ballif, 
foreign  student  advisor. 

THE  CONTEST  was  the  first 
of  seven  in  the  Belle  of  the  Y 
series  sponsored  by  the  Y Cal- 
cares  and  Intercollegiate  Knights 

Although  three  winners  are 
picked  for  each  contest,  no  first, 
second,  and  third  place  ratings 
are  given.  Each  girl  accumulates 
points  in  every  contest  which  are 
totaled  to  give  her  final  score. 

THUS,  IT  IS  possible  for  a girl 
to  place  high  consistently  and  be 
among  the  finalists,  but  still  not 
have  been  in  the  top  three  in 
any  contest,  explained  Cathy  Cul- 
bertson, Belle  bf  the  Y chairman. 


MONDAYS  WEATHER  . . . 

. . . will  begin,  the  week  in  its 
traditionally  nasty  style  with 
skies  reflecting  student  minds— 
partly  cloudy— and  temperatures 
resembling  -coed  shoulders — cold. 


Patriarch  Eldred  G.  Smith . . . 

will  address  Devotional. 

Eldred  G.  Smith 
To  Be  Speaker 

Elder  Eldred  G.  Smith,  seventh 
Patriarch  of  The  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  will 
address  the  Devotional  Assembly 
Tuesday  at  10  a.m.  in  the  Smith 
Fieldhouse. 

GREAT-GREAT-GREAT  grand- 
son of  Joseph  Smith,  Sr.,  Elder 
Smith  was'  born  in  Lehi,  Utah  and 
raised  in  Salt  Lake  City,  where 
he  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  and  at  the  University  of 
Utah. 

Elder  Smith  served  as  a mis- 
sionary in  the  Swiss-German  Mis- 
sion. Later  Church  positions  in- 
cluded a stake  mission  in  Liberty 
Stake,  and  a membership  in  the 
Mutual  Improvement  Association 
Board  of  Ensign  Stake. 

HE  SERVED  as  a counselor  in 
the  bishopric  of  the  20th  Ward 
and  on  the- High  Council. 

After  serving  as  branch  presi- 
dent in  Oak  Ridge,  Tennesse,  he 
was  called  back  to  Salt  Lake  to 
be  sustained  as  Patriarch  to  the 
Church  on  April  6,  1947. 


Debate  Team 
Reaps  Honors 
Over  Weekend 

BYU’s  touring  debators  brought 
back  honors  over  the  weekend. 

From  the  California  Spring 
Championship  in  San  Fernando 
where  30  schools  participated, 
Sieve  Gulbrandsen,  a freshman 
political  science  major  from  Chi- 
cago, and  his  partner  Connie 
Clegg,  a junior  English  major 
from  Michigan,  took  first  place 
in  junior  debate  division. 

Steve  Davis,  a political  science 
junior  from  Modesto,  Calif.,  and 
Dick  Black,  a business  manage- 
ment junior  from  Texas,  were 
eliminated  in  the  quarter  finals 
of  the  ^senior  division  by  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California. 

FROM  THE  Linfield  College 
Tournament  of  Champions  at  Mc- 
Minnvale,  Ore.,  three  of  BYU’s 
four  debate  teams  placed  in  the 
final  rounds  of  the  junior  div- 
ision. 

Linda  Secrist,  a freshman  in 
English  from  Tremonton,  and 
Claudia  Smith,  a speech  sopo- 
more  from  Heber,  took  second  in 
the  women’s  division. 

BOYD  ZILLINGER,  a junior  in 
foreign  languages  from  Island 
Park,  Idaho,  and  Lynn  Southam, 
a freshman  political  science  ma- 
jor from  Pleasant  Grove,  took 
second  in  the  men’s  division. 

Jim  DeMoux,  sopomore  speech 
major  from  Provo  and  Bob  King, 
sophomore  from  Rock  Springs, 
Wyoming,  tied  for  third. 

In  individual  events  Ruth 
Thompson,  a freshman  chemistry 
major  fro’m  Provo,  was  a finalist 
in  extemporaneous  speaking.  Mr. 
King  was  undefeated  in  Lincoln- 
Douglas  style  debate,  Mr.  De- 
Moux was  a minalist  in  impromp- 
tu speaking  and  Mr.  Southam 
was  a finalist  in  interpretative 
reading. 


Lot  of  Bull? 

AMES,  IOWA,  (UPI)— Carl 
Swanson,  Onardia,  Minn.,  says  he 
intends  to  saddle  a Hereford  Bull 
and  ride  it  from  Canada  to  th„e 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Swanson  wrote  the  Iowa  High- 
way Commission  the  purpose  of 
his  trip  is  to  promote  Hereford 
beef  cattle. 

He  said  the  bull  was  “well- 
trained,  and  responds  to  my  com- 
mand to  perfection.” 
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Picks  Dream  Girl 

Nancy  Wilcox,  a junior  elementary  edu- 
cation major  from  Van  Nuys,  Calif.,  was 
chosen  “Dream  Girl”  of  Delta  Phi  Kappa. 

Miss  Wilcox  was  chosen  from  among 
many  girls  nominated  by  the  members  of 
Delta  Phi.  She  was  crowned  at  the  fratern- 
ity’s cororf&tion  dance  Friday  evening.  The 
final  votes  were  cast  during  the  dance. 

Chosen  to  atteiW  Miss  Wilcox  were  Elaine 
Ellis  from  Farmington,  Davis  County,  and 
Stefenee  Nielsen.  Miss  Ellis  is  a junior  in 
elementary  education  and  Miss  Nielsen  . is  a 
freshman  in  general  college. 

Miss  Wilcox  and  her  attendants  will  con- 
tinue to  reign  for  the  calendar  year  of  1964. 

Miss  Wilcox  is  a member  of  ROTC  Angel 
Flight  and  has  been  Military  Ball  Queen. 
She  also  was  elected  sweetheart  of  Alpha 
Phi  Omega  in  1962-63. 

Delta  Phi  Kappa  is  a national  honorary 
fraternity  for  all  returned  missionaries  of 
The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints.  Each  year  this  fraternity  nominates 
several  girls  to  compete  for  “Dream  Girl.” 


Delta  Phi  Kappa 


Nancy  Wilcox  will  reign  as  Dream  Girl. 


Employee,  Manager 
Discussed  At  Lecture 


Communications  between  man- 
agement and  employees  is  the 
major  problem  in  human  rela- 
tions in  retailing,  according  to  G. 
Luther  Weibol,  vice-president  of 
Macy’s  of  California. 


Radiation  Study 
At  Conference 

Six  members  of  the  BYU  Zoo- 
logy, Entomology  and  Botony 
Dept,  are  currently  participating 
in  the  North  ^American  Wildlife 
Conference  in  association  with 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
at  the  Nevada  test  sight. 

THE  PROFESSORS  and  mem- 
bers of  the  University  of  Californ- 
ia faculty  will  present  results  of 
a four  year  study  on  the  effects 
of  radiation  on  wildlife  and  plant 
life  to  the  Division  of  Biology 
and  Medicine  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission. 

They  will  reveal  findings  of  the 
effects  of  radiation  on  living  ma- 
terial and  the  changes  that  have 
occurred  due  to  the  atomic  blasts 
alt  the  Nevada  proving  grounds. 

THE  BYU  professors  who  will 
return  from  the  conference 
Wednesday,  are  Dr.  Dorald  All- 
red,  Dr.  Clive  Jorgensen,  Dr.  D. 
Eldon  Beck,  Dr.  C.  Lynn  Hay- 
ward, and  Dr.  Wilmer  W.  Tan- 
ner of  the  Zoology  and  Entomo- 
logy Dept,  and  Dr.  Richard  Mur- 
dock of  the  Botony  Dept. 

BYU  has  been  working  under 
a grant  given  to  the  school  by 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
There  have  been  several  publi- 
cations in  the  BYU  Science  Bul- 
letin concerning  the  extensive 
studies  made  before  the  atomic 
blasts  and  post  blast  results. 
This  study  will  continue  in  order 
to  make  a thorough  report. 


Mr.  Weibel  at  Friday’s  Execu- 
tive Lecture  stressed  the  fact  that 
management  must  be  interested . 
in  ' its  employees.  “Nothing  isj 
more  important  than  knowing  J 
how  the  employees  think,”  he 
said.  Good  management  will  pay 
attention  to  suggestions  and' 
achievements  of  the  personnel,  he 
said. 

MR.  WEIBEL  said  that  labor 
unions  can  be  both  good  and  bad  j 
but  . that  a good  business  can  get 
along  without  organizing  into 
unions,  “Unions  are  being  given 
much  more  credit  than  they  de- 1 
serve,”  he  said.  “Where  manage- 1 
ment  conducts  itself  fairly  the 
chance  of  developing  unions  in  a 
business  is  relatively  small.” 

In  a question-answer  period  Mr.  I 
Weibel  stated  that  he  thought 
unionshave  done  well  in  the  past. 
“But  when  it  gets  to  the  point 
that  they  can  tell  you  what  to  do 
when.  I don’t  think  they  are 
good,”  he  said. 


Application  Deadline 

Monday  is  the  deadline  for 
student  teaching  annlications 
to  be  in  111  McKay  Bldg.  Sum- 
mer and  fall  education  classes 
should  also  be  cleared  there. 


Dean  Honored 
On  Sunday 

With  Portrait 

I 

f w**..  — Dean  Virgin- 

Jjjjt&k?  * ia  F.  Cutler 

College  of  Fa- 
mily Living 
was  honorec 
Sunday  by  hav- 
ing her  portraii 
placed  in  the 
Sterling  W.  Sill 
Home  Living 
Center  at  the 
University  oi 
Dr.  Cutler  Utah. 

DEAN  CUTLER,  the  originator 
of  the  idea  of  the  Home  Living 
Center,  felt  that  students  needed 
a place  to  live  where  they  could 
gain  practical  experiences  in 
home  management.  The  Univer- 
sity decided  to  build  a new  build- 
j ing  for  this  purpose. 
x Elder  Sterling  W.  Sill,  assist- 
ant to  the  Council  of  the  Twelve, 
of  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints,  got  the  mater- 
ial and  money  through  donations 
for  the  new  Home  Living  Center. 
Prominent  people  such  as  former 
BYU  President  Ernest  L.  Wilkin- 
son donated  checks  of  $1,000  each 
to  the  building  fund. 


P.  E.  Classes  Cancelled 

All  P E.  classes  held  in  the 
Smith  Fieldhouse  after  noon 
will  be  cancelled  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  for  the  Class  A pre- 
liminary basketball  tournament 
of  Utah  high  schools. 


Meet  Todav 


BYU  Senate  - 172  JKB.  7 p.m.  * 
Central  Dance  Committee  - 136  JKB 

5:10  p.m. 

Orchesis  - JS  Auditorium.  6:30  p.m. 
Junior  Orchesis  - Page  School,  4:30 
p.m. 

nAuni°r  «0Hse  of  Representatives  - 86 

JKB,  5:10  p.m. 

Sportswomen  - Regal  Bowl  7 p.m 
v Squares  - 202  SFLC,  8 p.m. 


Roundup  Features 
Rhea  H.  Gardner 

Monday’s  Homemakers’  Round 
up  will  feature  Rhea  H.  Gardner 
from  Utah  State  University,  fron 
3:30-5  p.m.  in  the  multi-purposf 
area  of  the  Smith  Family  Livinf 
Center. 

Mrs.  Gardner  will  demonstratf 
on  “Goodby  Washday  Blues.” 

The  Homemakers’  Roundup,  e 
seven  week  series  of  demonstra- 
tions, is  sponsored  by  the  Collegt 
of  Family  Living. 


C>  » UNIVERSITY 


THE  ART  FILM 

Grigori  Chukhrai’s 


€6 


BALLAD  ©F  A SOLDIER 

from  Russia 

Winner  of  “Best  Film ” 

San  Francisco  International  Film  Festival,  1960 
Admission  only  50c  with  Activity  Card 

184  Jesse  Knight  Bldg.  - 5:G0  & 7:30  p.m. 
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Syomaro  Marinaro  . . . One  of 
BYU’s  international  coeds. 


International  Peek  . . . 


Uruguay 
Not  Large 

by  Judy  Miller 

Uruguay,  the  smallest  republic 
in  South  America,  is  an  agricul- 
tural country  of  low  hills  and 
green  pasturelands  on  the  south- 
east coast  o^  South  America. 

About  one  half  of  Uruguay’s 
people  work  in  agriculture.  This 
country  vhas  one  of  the  highest 
standards  of  living  in  South  A- 
merica.  Most  of  the  Uruguayans 
are  Roman  Catholics,  speak  Span- 
ish and  have  Spanish  or  Italian 
ancestry. 

Montevideo,  the  capital  and 
transportation  center  of  Uruguay, 
is  called  the  “City  of  Roses”  be- 
cause there  are  thousands  of 
these  flowers  in  its  gardens  and 
parks.  Museums,  theaters  and  li- 
braries have  made  the  capital  a 
main  cultural  center  of  South 
America.  Beaches  and  resorts 
make  the  country  a favorite  va- 
cation spot. 

THE  UNUSUAL  democratic 
government  is  headed  by  a nine- 
man  natiohal  council.  The  con- 
stitution provides  for  a represent- 
ative, democratic,  republican 
form  of  government,  divided  into 
branches. 

In  foreign  affairs  Uruguay  has 
played  a leading  role  in  infer- 1 
American  gatherings  and  is  a 
member  of  the  OAS  and  a charter 
member  of  the  United  Nations.  1 


Uruguayan 
Coed  Calls 
U.S.  Drea 

by  Nancy  Stephenson 
Feature  Editor 

Full  -of  enthusiasm  for  life 
for  learning,  Uruguayan  Syom> 
Marinaro  looks  upon  coming 
the  U.S.  as  a dream  come  tr 
“I  have  wanted  to  come  ever  sir 
I can  remember,”  she  said. 

An  admiration  for  Ameri 
democracy  and  this  country’s  r 
in  the  fight  for  freedom  was  cj 
of  the  main  attractions  for  si 
mara  as  she  grew  older.  “Bef<| 
that  I was  most  impressed 
your  rock  and  roll  music,” 
said,  laughing. 

SYOMARA  CAME  to  Utah  • 
year  ago  to  start  school  at  B^ 
During  this  time- she  has  notiJ 
many  differences  between  n 
here  and  life  in  her  native  Ui 
guay. 

“The  United  States  is  md 
more  practical,”  she  said.  “yI 
don’t  have  any  small  problem! 
even  going  shopping  is  easier 

A POLITICAL  science  majl 
Syomara  is  always  surprised  L 
the  reaction  people  give  when  4 
teds  them  what  she’s  studyii 
The  most  common  reaction 
“But  don’t  you  want  to  get  m 
ried?” 

Syomara  explained  that  m 
students  in  Uruguayan  univ 
sities  are  in  similar  fields  a 
said,  “It  seems  as  if  everyc 
here  is  studying  education.” 

SHE  HAS  also  found  that  < 
lege  life  here  is  much  rfrore 
laxed.  Having  gone  to  a univj 
sity  in  Uruguay  for  one  year  | 
fore  she  came  to  BYU.  Syomal 
said,  “We  talk  and  debate  mol 
and  we  are  more  in  touch  wl 
the  world.  We  make  foreign  p:J 
blems  our  problems.” 

Syomara  has  been  at  BYU  . 
two  semesters,  but  is  now  wol 
ing  as  a translator  for  KSLjl 
Salt  Lake.  She  plans  to  -return  | 
school  this  summer  or  next  fl 
After  graduating  she  hopes  to| 
to  law  school. 


Die  Healthy,  Who 

LONDON,  ( UPI ) — Englishm 
A.  Bullimore,  who  wrote  a let 
to  the  Sunday  Express  boasti 
that  he  stopped  smoking  in  19 
added  as  a postscript:  “I  think  i 
going  to  be  a thrill  to  die  he 
thy.”  • 


BYU  MARRIED  STUDEMTS 
EXCLUSIVE 

MATERNITY  INSURANCE  NOW  AVAILABLE 

V $200  Payment 

V Insure  Wife  Only 
\/  No  Waiting  Period 

V Local  Payment  of  Claims 

V Campus  Representative 

\/  3rd  Largest  Utah  Company 

Call  Mow  for  Appointment 

Ideal  National  Insurance  Co. 

Office:  373-7218 
No  Answer  or 
After  6:00  p.m.:  373-8614 
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IVIVA  AMERICA  LATINA! 


Song  Of 


by  Anita  C.  Jarvis 

PCorao  es  el  Paraguay?  me  preguntas.  ?Como  es  el 
Paraguay? 

Y me  pierdo  en  reeuerdos  . . . 

Porque  el  Paraguay  es  como  el  amor,  que  se  siente 
muy  dentro  del  corazon  sin  poder  describirlo.  . . . 

Un  cielo  con  millares  de  estrellas  que  parecen  acer- 
carse  mas  a la  tierra, 

tal  vez  para  poder  escuchar  las  quejas  dulces  de  las 
guaranias. 

Una  luna  grandota  que'se  mira,  coqueta,  en  los  char- 
cos  donde  las  ranas  cantan  su  serenata  eterna. 

Una  noche  con  un  algo  de  magico  y misterioso,  que 
se  bana  en  perfume  de  azahares  y jazmines. 

Y,  sobre,  todo,  el  Paraguay  es  . . . musica.  Canta  el 
arriero  sus  quejas  de  anjpr  en  la  ventana  de  la  amada; 
canta  la  nina.de  los  ojos  negros  su  alegria  de  amar,  y la 
madre  canta,  meciendo  a su  nino  que  duerme  en  la 
hamaca  colgada  de  dos  naranjos. 

■ Por  eso,  , . ?como  dpscribir  el  Paraguay,  lector  amigo? 

?Como  explicarte  que  sus  calles_.de  veredas  anchas 


Nanduti  is  unique  to  Par- 
aguay. It  can  be  purchased 
large  enough  for  a table 
cloth  and  in  various  colors. 
This  particular  piece  of 
white  lace  (7”  by  11”  act- 
ual size)  took  some  patient 
Paraguayan  lady  six  days 
days  to  make.  Anita  C. 
Jarvis,  its  owner,  is  from 
Asuncion. 

Photos  by  Stan  Hodge 


translation  by  Julia  Brown 

“What  is  Paraguay?”  you  ask  me,  “What  is  Paraguay 
like?”  ' , ' 

And  I become  lost  in  memory,  because  Paraguay  is 
love,  the  indescribable  love  within  my  heart.  Words  are 
powerless . . . 

A heaven  burdened  with  myriads  oh  stars  that  seem 
to  draw  near  to  the  earth,  perhaps  straining  to  hear  the 
soft  song  of  the  Guaranis. 

An  enormous  moon  flirts  in  the  pools  where  frogs 
sing  their  serenades. 

A night  with  something  of  magic  and  mystery  bathes 
herself  in  orange  blossoms  and  jasmine. 

And  above  all,  Paraguay  is  music. 

A young  man  sings  of  his  undying  love  at  his  sweet- 
heart’s window. 

A girl  with  dark  eyes  sings  happily  of  being  in  love, 
and  a mother  sings,  rocking  her  baby,  who  sleeps  in  a 
hammock  suspended  between  two  orange  trees. 

So  . . . how  can  one  describe  Paraguay?  How  can  I 


A routine  art  assignment  last  semester  resulted  in  the  cover's  plumed 
serpent  wood  carving  when  Terry  O'Brian,  a graduate  student  in  Spanish, 
combined  class  demands  with  an  interest  in  Indian  paganism. 

The  carving  of  Quetzalcoatl,  the  Mayan  Indian  representation  of 
their  Great  White  God,  took  60  hours.  Mr.  D'Brian  combined  several 
drawings  to  design  his  project.  He  became  interested  in  the  Mayan  In- 
dians white  on  a mission  in  Central  America. 

The  plumed  serpent  combines  the  loftiness  and  flight  of  the  bird 
with  the  astuteness  and  cleverness  of  the  serpent,  Mr.  O'Brian  explained. 

The  wood  carving  has  been  acquired  by  the  university  for  display 
in  the  new  Y Center.  Mr.  O'Brian  plans  to  make  several  ceramic  copies 
of  his  project. 


son  capaces  de  aprisionar  un  corazon,  aun  a la  distam 
?Como  contarte  de  sus-hombres  valientes,  callai 
y graves  que  son  capaces  de  los  mas  grades  heroism 
y de  sus  mujeres  hermosas,  sufridas  y nobles? 

Palmeras  altas;  naranjas  de  oro  con  olor  a sol;  J 
de  plata;  cocoteros  eternos  que  parecen  vigilar,  co 
torres;  primaveras  que  nunca  terminan;  casas  colonii 
con  patios  enOrmes,  donde  las  ninas  suenan  y las  vit 
tejen  el  nanduti. 

?Como  hacerte  comprender  la  belleza  que  encie 
el  lago  de  ensueno  de  Ypacaral?  El  lago  azul  . . 
refleja  las  colinas  viejas  del  pueblito  lejano. 

Paraguay  . ..  creado  de  leyenda,  poesla  y amor;  p| 
tambien  de  sufrimiento,  de  sangre  y de  lucha.  I 
Un  punado  de  tjerra  llena  de  sol,  que  se  refresca  I 
las  aguas  del  gran  rlo,  y que  abriga  en  su  seno  a pa  | 
guayos  y a extranjeros' con  el  mismo  amor. 

No  me  pidas  que  describa  el  Paraguay,  amigo  n 
Ya  que  ahora  esa  tierra  que  me  vio  nacer  no  es  para 
mas  que  una  melodla,  un  suspiro,  y una  Iagrima.  . . . 


How  can  I tell  you  of  her  valiant  men,  her  qrij 
men,  her  serious  men,  the  greatest  of  heroes;  and  of  1 
beautiful  women,  her  long-suffering  women,  her  no  ■ 
women?  . r 

Towering  palms,  orange  trees,  golden  with  the  str  i 
of  sunlight,  rivers  of  silver,  eternal  coconut  palms  stai  e 
ing  watch,  never-ending  spring,  colonial  homes  w' 
enormous  patios  where  children  dream  and  old  Worr  I Heh 
weave  nanduti.  . ! 

Plow  can  you  understand  the  beauty  that  encirc  b 
Ypacarai,  lake  of  dreams,  the  blue  lake  that  reflects  t [ : 
ancient  hills  of  a distant  town?  ' ! : 


Paraguay . . . created  from  legend,  poetry,  and  lo  I 
but  also  from  suffering,  blood  and  struggled  A handjfc 
of  sunfilled  earth  refreshed-  in  the  waters  of  the  gi  v 
river,  it  warms  the  heart  of  countrymen  and  strange 
with  the  same  love. 


Do  not  ask  me  to  describe  Paraguay,  my  friei 
because  this,  the  land  that  witnessed  my  birth,  cam 
now  be  more  mine  than  a melody,  a sigh  or  a tear. 


^umclay,  March  9,  1964 
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UP  CAR 


by  Caralyn  Green 

c. ...  Somewhere  between  the  luscious  loam  of  Popocatepetl  and 
jlat  steaming  Yes-We-Have-No-Banana-land  farther  south,  Chichicas- 
i nango  lay  mellowing  in  the  sun  . . . typically  drowsy,  typically 
itin,  and  curiously  grinning  through  a coverlet  of  baked  banana 
laves. 

AT  FIRST  GLIMPSE  of  the  ruddy  tiles  of  her  rooftops,  any 
javeler  would  fancy  he  had  discovered  a sampling  of  those 
tahemeral  Brigadoons  which  the  jqngle  is  known  to  keep  secreted 
| A/ay  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

| Buf  Chichi-  wasn't  innocent,  untouched  or  naive  and  she  knew 
jl^She  knew  it  and  rehearsed  it  each  time  she  lit  a candle  to  re- 
vive her  scuttled  conscience.  And  no  one  but  Chichi  knew  the 
Extent  of  her  shameful  indecorum  and  her  sin: 

II 

She  had  contracted  automation. 


if  The  little  town  had  fewer  citizens  than  Texas  had  rangers— 
jhich  reckoned  after  any  system  is  ridiculously  sparse.  But  pride 
nqp  swollen  the  heart  of  each  native  son  to  multiple  proportions 
ifij  tntil  he  rightly  occupied  the  space  of  four. 

AND  ALL  THIS  because  a young  senor  had  done  nothing  more 
stounding  than  to  graduate  from  college  with  license  to  practice 
an  engineer.  But  to  chichi  he  was  her  missionary,  her  repre- 
intative  and  her  scholar. 

I At  last  he  was  to  fetch  her  home  an  education  and  the  lad 
Jjuld  not  have  been  more  hungrily  awaited  had  he  been  the 
pjjbdigal  Son  himself,  for  the  good  people  of  Chichi  were  flushed 
:jpm  sandals  to  sombrero  in  anticipation  of  his  return. 
b Their  only  apprehension  was  that  their  boy  might  not  have 
3membered  the  town  so  abruptly  small,  the  dust  so  chokingly 
lick,  or  the  mountains-  so  jaggedly  dreary  as  they  had  always 
Sen. 

CHICHI  LOOKED  down  at  her  tattered  and  wrinkled  brown 
sad  and  saw  only  unlovely  cockroaches  skittering  amongst  a cac- 
|s  waste. 

I.  Her  eyes  picked  their  way  through  avenues  of  bashful  cot- 
Wfes,  necklaced  with  their  strings  of  red  and  green  and  yellow 
jfeppers;.  yet  all  looked  hopelessly  black.  What  man  who  had  once 
&oked  the  satin  lapels-  of  an  evening  suit  could  ever  again  hope 
6r  happiness  in  a barnyard? 

i:  AND  SO  IT  was  that  Chichi  decided  to  indulge  in  a little  en- 
gineering o/  her  own.  She  would  build  a tower— for  were  not 
ieight  and  majesty  the  marks  of  civilization?  A tower— maybe 
,mly  a slim  white  stack  of  adobe  huts  one  upon  the  other,  but  a 
angible  expression  of  her  eagerness  to  please, 
s Never  fearing  that  Nature  might  not  stand  for  such  im- 
imdence,  the  people  of  Chichi  were  adamant. 

f They  knew  the  world  had  been  created  simply  by  the  stub- 
jprn  will  to  have  it  so-  Desirfe  had  built  the  pyramids,  the  Par- 
®enon,  the  Taj  Mahal— and  desire  could  certainly  keep  a few 
idobe  bricks  from  giving  in  to  gravity. 

I PATIENTLY,  DOGGEDLY,  the  villagers  hacked  away  at  their 
fioject  which,  when  unveiled,  was  surely  enough  a crude  adobe 
ikyscraper  with  "Welcome  Home,  Pancho"  scrawled  across  the 
front.  And  whether  the  heavens  were  specially  blessing  their 
jffort,  or  whether  the  bricks  were  of  superior  composition,  the 
fabrication  stood— a monument  to  the  progressiveness  of  a tiny 
bradise  lost. 

[ A gasp  of  admiration  accompanied  the  placing  of  the  last 
ilock  of  tile.  All  of  Chichi  had  rallied  to  the  spot  to  admire  her 
[ever  display  of  ingenuity. 

And  she  looked,  and  she  looked,  and  she  looked. 

If  She  stood  with  her  chin  in  her  hands.  Her  eyes  traveled  over 
ye  stories  of  adobe  brick.  She  drew  her  fingers  along  the  wall 
fjipfore  her  as  if  trying  to  straighten  the  bottom  layer  of  a lopsided 
I Birthday  cake. 

SOMEHOW,  THE  edifice  lacked  a certain  sauve  detail.  Noth- 
ing that  could  be  quickly  diagnosed  and  laid  to  blame.  Yet  some- 
thing sinister  and  very  wrong  indeed. 

\ Laborously,  she  investigated  her  handiwork  from  doormat  to 
ijijupola,  but  could  find  no  tone  piece  of  masonry  amiss.  It  was 
^Disgustingly  shipshape  . . . puzzingly  orderly,  and  madly  irritating 
iM-  the  people  of  Chichi  who  simply  could  not  think  what  they 
I Kpuld  do. 

r As  it  happened,  there  was  vacationing  in  Chichi  at  that  very 
moment  a great,  wise  dignitary  from  the  city  of  possibly  the  most 
f thoroughly  scraped  sky_  in  the  world.  Here  was  an  authority— 
^fhcognito,  of  course— but  too  much  the  gentleman  to  remain  silent 
j upon  hearing  the  plight  of  the  peasants  of  Chichi. 

Jj  He  had  only  to  visit  their  isolated  structure  standing  bravely 
on  a little  knoll  of  chaparral  to  know  instantaneously  what  was 
the  matter.  He  gazed  upon  its  cold  and  lonely  countenance  and 
: thought  of  whited  sepulchres.  It  had  no  polish!  It  did  not  LIVE! 
jfThere  was  nothing  pulsating,  pumping  within  its  very  heart. 
Obviously,  what  the  people  needed  was  a posh  elevator  such  as 
that  manufactured  by  his  company  and  he  vowed  to  send  them 
if®ne. 

And  those  little  Mexican  peasants,  those  trusting,  unwitting 
J children  proclaimed  him  a hero. 

He  took  plenty  of  pictures  and  when  he  got  back  to  the  of- 
I f ice,  he  and  the  boss  chuckled  craftily  over  the  proofs  and  de- 
i cided  that  this  was  exactly  the  break  they  had  been  waiting  for. 
IK  It  would  be  just  peachy  to  sneak  one  of  their  representatives 
machines  across  the  border  as  the  inconspicuous  beginnings  of  a 
j'i  Mexican  monopoly.  Then  they  could  write  ad  copy  that  whined, 
j?"Lookee  at  us— railroaded  into  international  expansion  . . . abduct- 


No  Indians  In  Land  Of  Vivacious  Carmen 


Carmen  Vigo  freshman  from 
Montevideo,  Uruguay,  is  des- 
cribed by  her  roommates  as  one 
of  the  most  effervescent  young 
women  on  campus — from  any 
country. 

Pictured  here  admiring  a rub- 
ber plant  similar  to  those  found 
in  her  country,  Carmen  recalls 
Uruguay,  the  country  which  af- 
ter nearly  50  years,  took  a cen- 
sus. 


Though  Uruguay  is  one  of  the 
flattest  countries  in  South  Amer- 
ica, it  possesses  one  of  South 
America’s  tallest  structures — a 
television  transmitter. 

Carmen  says  that  she  likes 
Uruguay’s  white  beaches,  and  It- 
alian food  as  much  as  anything 
else  there,  and  reminds  us  that 
Uruguay’s  population  is  mostly 
European.  There  are  no  Indians 
there. 


ed  into  Mexico  by  a band  of  modest  Mexicans  demanding 
quality!" 

THE  WHOLE  THING  was  just  a shameful  gimmick  to  push 
more  elevators  back  home  on  Madison  Avenue.  But  this  was  wKat 
the  tenderhearted  people  of  Chichi  could  not  have  known  and 
would  have  never  dreamed  suspect. 

Neither  had  they  imagined  some  sort  of  a winged  object 
that  would  enable  them  to  float  capriciously  about  in  their  tower, 
but  was  delivered  instead  an  ungraceful  box. 

The  insidious  thing  was  not  of  adobe  or  "stucco  or  thatch, 
but  of  a repulsive  finish  that  caught  and  distorted  an  hombre's 
usually  too  hot  drum  even  against  lightly  although  the  sound 
thus  produced  was  rythmically  tinny  like  leaden  maracas. 

INSIDE  THERE  WAS  a panel  of-named  and  numbered  buttons 
which  curiosity  had  punched  in  and  disconnection  had  failed  to 
return.  On  the  roof,  a bouquet  of  .clanking  cords  looped  down 
and  scratched  the  earth  with  wir.y  fingers. 

So  there  sat  Chichi's  automation,  frightening  women  and 
children  and  discoloring  the  grass^until  Pancho  returned  home  to 
laughingly  dissipate  all  fears. 

With  great  difficulty  and  many  false  starts,  he  was  able  to 
install  a clever  power  system  and  the  elevator  besides.  At  the 
terrible  price  of  two  blood  blisters  per  capita,  Chichi's  skyscraper 
had  at  last  a shaft  and  with  a bottle  of  pulque  smashed  against 
her  side,  the  little  car  was  ready  to  run. 

THE  ENTIRE  POPULATION  of  Chichi  clambered  on  board  for 
the  maiden  voyage  and  moved  to  the  rear  of  the  box.  With  their 
adored  engineer  at  the  dashboard  the  little  congregation  began 
to  rise  . . . slowly  ...  an  inch  ...  two  inches  off  the  ground. 
Rapidly  she  was  gaining  momentum.  On  she  sped.  Up  she  sped, 
faster  and  faster.  A disengaging  sensation  seized  at  the  stomachs 
of  all  aboard,  but  in  the  ecstacy  of  their  flight  there  was  not  one 
thought  for  caution.  They  were  going  to  the  moon! 

Faster,  faster!  The  engines  whined  with  all  the  fury  of  their 
animal  strength.  Like  giant  lines  retrieving  fish  from  out  of  the  sea, 
the  mighty  cables  clanked  and  churned. 

And  then  stopped. 

Somewhere  between  the  luscious  loam  of  Popocatepetl  and 
that  steaming  Yes-We-Have-No-Bananaland  farther  south,  Chichi- 
castenango  lay  mellowing  in  the  sun— typically  drowsy,  typically 
Latin,  and  inextricably  caught  between  floors. 


Paraguay  Sketch-Book 


by  Mark  Bench  * 

“Piracy  on  the  high  seas.”  That’s  all  I 
could  think  of  when  I saw  those  canoes  rac- 
ing toward  us.  It  was  raining — not  enough 
to  wet — just  enough  to  bother  us.  The  only 
way  to  cross  the  river  from  Posadas,  Argen- 
tina (where  we  had  just  spent  a bumpy  eve- 
ning of  mosquitos  and  mattresses)  to  En- 
carnacion,  Paraguay  was  by  an  over-crowded 
launch.  Passengers  included  chickens,  geese, 
Indians  to  whom  happiness  is  measured  by 
the  length  and  thickness  of  handrolled  ci- 
gars, and  three  young  North  Americans. 

The  Indians,  chickens  and  geese  calmly 
accepted  the  canoes’  arrival  and  climbed 
aboard  the  small  crafts.  It  seemed  that  the 


river  was  not  sufficiently  deep  to  float  the 
launch  to  the  other  shore  without  scraping 
bottom.  Three  large  North  American  um- 
brellas went  up.  And  three  German-made 
cameras  owned  by  North  Americans  began 
to  click. 

On  the  opposite  shore  were  twenty-five 
wooden  steps  swarming  with  scores  of  much- 
achas,  all  scrambling  for  the  luggage  of  the 
foreigners.  Any  tip  would  appear  to  them 
as  large  as  the  luggage.  Red  mud  oozed  be- 
tween their  toes  as  they  sunk  in  deeper  be- 
cause of  the  extra  weight  of  the  luggage. 
And  then  someone  barked:  “You  will  have 
to  forfeit  your  cameras.  You  have  photo- 
graphed a top  secret  customs  area.” 
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COMMUNICATING 


With  The  Latin  American 


by  Dr.  J.  L.  Sorenson 
as  told  to  Dennis  C.  Regenauer 


The  person  who  is  interested  in  taking  part  in  the  ac- 
tivities of  some  Latin  American  country  is  under  the  nec- 
essity, if  he  is  to  be  successful,  of  discovering  how  the 
society  of  that  country  operates. 

Tragic  examples  are  legion  of  the  well-minded  outsider 
who  finds  it  impossible,  or  at  least  unreasonably  difficult, 
to  deal  with  or  produce  any  effect  among  the  peoples  of 
Latin  America. 

A first  essential  then  is  to  know  some  techniques  with 
which  Latin  Americans  operate  in  the  world,,  the  relation- 
ships they  build,  and  the  ideas  they  hold  which  color  their 
actions. 

By  developing  an  awareness  of  such  features  we  may 
come  to  employ  for  our  purposes  the  channels  of  operation 
through  which  their  transactions  are  regularly  accomplished 
rather  than  finding  ourselves  continually  “going  against 
the  grain.” 

Let  us  first  consided  two  structural  features  common 
in  the  Spanish-speaking  countries  of  Latin  America.  One  of 
the  most  important  principles  involved  is  that  of  hierarchy. 

EVERYWHERE  THERE  exists  a system  of  piling  posi- 
tion on  top  of  position,  a looking  upward  in  the  social  struc- 
ture in  such  a manner  that,  to  a North  American,  it  may 
appear  that  everyone  merely  refers  each  problem  to  the  next 
person  higher  up. 

This  principle  of  hierarchy  is  reflected  especially  in  gov- 
ernment where  frequently  only  the  chief  executive  of  the 
nation  is  in  a position  actually  to  resolve  a conflict  by 
making  a solid  decision. 

ANOTHER  KEY  PRINCIPLE  in  the  organization  of 
society  has  been  pointed  out  by  George  Foster,  an  anthro- 
pologist with  long  experience  in  Latin  America  and  Spain. 

Foster  speaks  of  the  “Dyadic  relationship”  which  binds 
pairs  of  individuafs  together. 

He  is  saying  that  the  entire  social  structure  of  a Latin 
American  country  ’tends  to  be  built  from  these  pairs  of 
personal  relationships. 

FOR  EXAMPLE,  A PATRON-PEON  relationship  pre- 
vails in  the  economic  activities  of  most  of  the  countries.  The 
person  in  the  superior  position  in  the  heirarchy  bears  per- 
sonal responsibilities  for  the  social  and  economic  welfare  of 
his  peons  in  what  we  would  consider  a highly  paternalistic 
fashion. 

In  return,  the  peon  is  obliged  to  serve  his  “master”  in 
economic  matters  and  also  to  show  his  loyalty  and  support 
for  him. 

A further  example  of  the  “dyadic  relationship”  is  that 
between  a godfather  and  his  godchild  in  the  important  in- 
stitution known  as  “compadrazo.”  Mutual  obligations  pair 
these  two  together  for  life.  Furthermore  when  the  one  male 
adult  has  become  the  godfather  to  a child,  he  becomes  com- 
padre  to  the  child’s  real  parents,  forging  another  dyadic 
bond. 

PAIRS  OF  RELATIONSHIPS  are  thus  initiated  which  I 
might  be  considered  the  primary  building  blocks  for  much  of 
Latin  American  society. 

Foster  even  points  out  how  in  one  Mexican  community, 
and  probably  very  generally  elsewhere,  “dyadic  relation- 
ships of  the  same  general  nature  are  built  between  persons 
and  supernatural  beings,  gods  or  saints.”  Each  of  these  is 
thought  of  as  having  responsibilities  to  carry  out  in  relation 
to  the  other. 

There  are  many  other  features  of  the  society 

which  could  be  pointed  out  as  avenues  for  action, 

but  these  two  key  principles  alone  shed  much  light 

on  how  the  system  works. 

Just  as  there  are  a number  of  social  struehtural  principles 
which  are  valuable  to  know,  a few  principles  of  personal 
behavior  will  help  considerably  in  dealing  with  Latin 
Americans. 

ONE  MAJOR  FACTOR  which  significantly  influences 
personal  conduct  is  the  great  concern  for  the  person  as  a 
unique  individual.  This  concept  is  called  “personalismo”. 

Emphasis  is  on  the  sanctity  and  importance  of  the  indi- 
vidual’s soul  or  spirit  which  must  be  respected  and  protected 
at  all  costs. 

One  of  the  frequently  used  phrases  which  expresses  this 
is  “dignidad  de  la  persona”.  When  an-  individual’s  personal 
dignity  of  this  sort.  Today  the  counter  measures  may  have 
cussions.  Dueling  was  at  one  time  an  expression  of^bffended 
dignity  o fthis  sort.  Today  th  ecounter  measures  may  have 
changed,  but  the  basis  for  offence  remains  th  esame. 

SINCE  THE  CONCEPT  of  “personalismo”  focuses  so 
much  attention  on  the  uniqueness  of  each  individual,  it  be- 
comes easier  to  see  why  the  individual  himself  tends  to  view 
the  world  sensitively  and  suspiciously,  as  though  all  others 
were  potential  offenders. 

The  individual  Latin  American  builds  something  of  a 
social  and  psychological  fence  about  himself  to  prevent  such 
offences. 

A first  line  of  defense,  the  inner  defense,  consists  of 
those  persons  with  whom  he  is  most  confident,  his  own  fam- 
ily for  example. 

AS  HE  MOVES  farther  outward  in  his  social  relation- 
ships beyond  his  immediate  family  to  kin,  to  neighbors,  and 


still  more  remotely,  to  those  whom  he  knows  only  as  ac- 
quaintances, he  grows  more  and  more  suspicious  and  is  gov- 
erned by  a firm  code  of  etiquitte  and  language  so  that  lie 
neither  gives  offense  to  others  nor  suffers  it  at  their  hands. 

ONE  OF  THE  VITAL  characteristics  of  the  respectable 
Latin  American  male  is  “machismo”  masculinity.  Such  a 
man  is  virile,  physically  active,  forceful,  quick  to  gain  re- 
venge for  offences  against  him,  and  manipulative  of  others. 

Quite  clearly  ,the  powerful  political  leaders  of  Latin 
America  display  the  symbols  of  “machismo”  as  part  of  their 
essential  qualifications  (note  Castro’s  beard,  Peron’s  women, 
Betancourt’s  pipe,  Somoga’s  iron  hand).  Were  they  to  fail  to 

Practical  consequences  of  “personalismo”  are  that  there 
is  little  way  to  bring  about  changes  in  the  existing  structure 
except  through  personal  attacks  and  bitterness  which  to  a 
North  American  may  be  shocking  in  their  violence. 

IT  IS  FELT  THAT  ONE  CANNOT  change  the  system, 
but  can  only  replace  the  king-pin  at -the  head  of  the  so  no- 
holds-barred  system.  “Personalismo,”  as  well  as  dyadic'  ties, 
can  also  be  seen  in  the  paternalistic  direct  manner  in  which 
the  chief  of  state  deals  with  his  subjects. 

In  Mexico,  for  example^  the  humblest  peasant,  a small 
village,  or  a labor  union  feels  perfectly  free  in  addressing 
personal  requests  directly  to  the  president  of  the  Republic. 

ONE  MORE  REFLECTION  of  the  personal  emphasis  in 
these  countries  is  the  prevalence  of  graft,  “la  mordida.” 

The  customs  officer  at  the  border  may  seem  to  be 
merely  a civil  servant  to  the  North  American.  To  the 
Mexican  he  is  a unique  personality  who  demands  and  de- 
serves respect  for  his  uniqueness.  His  passing  you  through 
customs  is  a personal  favor.  To  follow  his  logicryou  should 
grant  him  another  favor  in  return.  Justice  in  the  courts 
tends  to  be  phrased  in  the.  same  terms.  Coldly  impersonal  law 
takes  a back  seat  to  personal  bonds. 

The  ideas  mentioned  here  are  of  core  importance  in  un- 
derstanding the  Latin  American,  and  much  else  that  one 
sees  - — a fatalistic  attitude,  the  bull  fight  (one  lone  man 
vs.  nature),  a bittersweet  sense  of  sadness  (“tristeza”), 
fiestas,  the  love  of  words  and  oratory,  an  acceptance  of  state 
control  — the^e  and  many  more  are  explicable  to  an  im- 
portant degree  by  applying  the  few  concepts  sketched  here. 

FOR  A NORTH  AMERICAN  to  operate  successfully  in 
the  context  of  Latin  American  society,  whether  as  mission- 
ary, a business  man,  a tourist,  a Peace  Corps  worker,  ex- 
porter, he  ought  to  know  the  social  mechanisms  of  the  coun- 
try in  the  same  fashion  that  a technician  must  know  the 
mechanical  parts  and  operations  of  the  machines  with  which 
he  works: 

A failure  of  knowledge  or  understanding  in  either  case 
may  lead  to  frustration,  clogged  channels,  and  other  diffi- 
culties. 

THESE,  THOUGH  THEY  MAY  be  direct  obstacles  in 
the  path  of  our  goals,  need  not  be  insunnountable  if  we  will 
utilize  the  knowledge  which  the  social  sciences  are  giving 
us  about  the  varieties  of  human  behavior. 


BYU  Chcsrro 


Serenading 


Mexican  cowboys,  “charr 
no  longer  wear  these  outfits 
cept  for  special  celebrations  s 
as  cockfights  and  * rodeos — 
serenading. 


Carlos  M.  Fuentes,  BYU  fr< 
man  from  Saltillo  Coah,  Me> 
majoring  in  chemical  engineer 
demonstrates  here  what  is  w 
for  a serenade  under  the  bale 
of  a Heritage  Hall. 


He  explained  that  in  most  p 
of  Mexico  habit  of  wearing  s 
serenade  outfit  is  disappeai 

mflllfvr  nrmi 


but  men  of  the  smaller  prow 
towns  in  southern  Mexico  v 
charro  garb  as  regular  dress. 


The  Tale  Of  Hernandez 


This  is  the  sad  story  of  Her- 
nandez, the  mule  from  Kixtieup- 
wyie  who  could  make  anyone 
laugh  who  looked  at  him. 

Part  of  it  was  his  ears.  The 
left  one  drooped  disconsolately 
over  his  left  eye.  The  eye  it  cov- 
ered so  charitably  looked  as  if  it 
had  seen  an  aWTul  sight  on  its 
introduction  to  the  world  and  was 
still  nervous.  Girls  with  eyes  ner- 
vous around  boys  always  laugh- 
ed. 

THE  RIGHT  EAR  of  Hernan- 
dez was  the  most  patriotic  ear  in 
Kixtieupwyie.  It  stood  bolt  up- 
right quivering  rigidly— except 
for  the  last  two  inches — they  bent 
at  90  degrees  toward  City  Hall, 
rotating  like  a radar  as  he  me- 
andered from  place  to  place. 

In  the  summer  the  lining  of  his 
ears  was  very  pink  indeed— sun- 
burn. In  the  fall,  autumn  leaves 
caught  in  the  furry  semaphore. 

During  the  winter,  snow  col- 
lected in  these  last  two  inches 
and  trickled  down  until  he  start- 
ed walking  with  his  head  parallel 
to  the  ground.  People  came  from 
as  far  away  as  Iiechapokie  to 
laugh  at  Hernandez  in  winter. 

HIS  COAT  WAS  a scruffy  mix- 
ture of  brown  and  mousy  gray 
tipped  with  green  paint  from  last 
summer’s  festival. 

His  tail  made  a sharp  turn  half- 
way down  and  twitched  in  three 
sections.  When  Hernandez  am- 
bled by,  fat  housewives  leaned 


against  the  doorposts  sobbing 
with  laughter. 

EVERYONE  FED  Hernandez 
because  he  ate  very  absent-mind- 
edly, dribbling  down  his  front; 
and  when  * he  curled  up  for  the 
night,  children  would  run  to 
watch  him  doze  off  with  his  hoof 
crooked  over  his  nose. 

Then  they  would  listen — be- 
cause Hernandez  snored!  Not  the 
customary  whee-whoo  or  snorkel- 
gunk  or  even  wheeze-snorkle- 
blip,  but  mutter-moan-groan-wail 
shriek-curse-click-click. 


EVEN  THE  TOWN  constable 
would  laugh  when  he  heard  Her- 
nandez snore  and  the  town  con- 
stable was  the  meanest  man  on 
two  legs.  -» 

But  Hernandez  was  not  happy. 
Hernandez  had  a dream. 

iHernandez’  mother  had  been 
just  an  ordinary  burro — well, 
maybe  her  eyes  were  a little 
crossed  but  Hernandez  loved  her. 

SHE  HAD  ALWAYS  told  him 
stories  when  he  was  a little  mule 
about  how  his  father  had  come 
galloping  up  under  a magnificant 
white  man  and  then  left  three 
days  later  spreading  horse-shoes 
and  promises. 

And  Hernandez  knew  that  if 
he  too,  could  go  away  from  Kix- 
tieupwyie he  would  come  back 
rich  and  famous  and  beautiful. 
He  wanted  to  be  beautiful. 

ONE  DAY  someone  came  to 
Kixtieupwyie— but  not  on  a white 
horse. 


He  was  a fat  little  man  nai 
Felix  and  he  came  in  a sm 
little  jeep  wearing  a purple  s ;r 
that  almost  covered  his  storr 
'and  dark  glasses  that  kept! 
bulging  eyes  in,  and  he  took  I 
nandez  away  to  the  big  citjl 
put  him  on  TV  where  many  ] 
pie  could  laugh  at  him. 

But  he  couldn’t  go  on  lool 
that  scroungy!  They  curried 
clipped  and  polished  and  c t fq 
him  a henna  rinse  so  he  w< 
gray  out  on  camera. 

FELIX  DECIDED  there 
nothing  crooked  about  his  sf 
and  put  braces  on  Hernan 
crooked  tail  and  ears.  They  cli 
ed  at  his  nervous  eye  which  rr 
him  nervouser,  and  fitted 
with  centact  lenses. 

Then  they  put  him  on  the  si 
and  it  was  very  quiet. 

Hernandez’  tail  just  hit 
back  legs  as  he  walked.  His  c " 
both  stood  up  very  straight, 
right  ear  was  too  far  from 
Hall  to  bend.  His  nervous 
now  just  looked  glassy. 

THEY  HISSED  HIM  off 
the  stage  and  all  the  spon: 
cancelled  their  advertising 
Felix  went  out-  of  business  ; 
Hernandez  went  back  to  Ki> 
upwkyie. 

The  people  of  Kixtieupv 
shook  their  heads  sadly  and  sp 
an  ancient  proverb:  “A  mule  ■ 
his  funny  are  soon  parted- 
vice  versa.” 
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^ by  Lome  Olson 
■ Universe  Sportswriter 

fe.  BYU  track  team  gave  in- 
tion  that  it  will  provide  WAC 
onents  stiff  competition  after 
ffidng  over”  University  of 
[100  5/6  - 19  1/6  last  Sat- 
iny. 

Yl  HE  CAT’S,  in  their  first  com- 
H'tion  of  the  young  season,  do- 
nated the  meet  placing  first  in 
I j)f  14  events. 

•!?  ,|iy  Barrus,  one  of  coach  Robin-: 
: j's  top  distance  men  showed 
| training  pays  dividends  by 

ijping  top  honors  in  the  two 
I run  after  garnering  a' second 
finish  in  the  mile  run  ^hort- 
feforehand. 

fll'S  BLUE  ribbion  winners 
juded:  Ralph  Turner,  300  yard 
ft;  Bob  Tobler,  440;  Mike  Co- 
1880;  Dick  Krenzer,  one  ■mile; 
I Barrus,  two  mile;  Pat  Helf- 
120  yard  high  hurdles;  Mike 
iglas,  330  yard  intermediate 
jUes;  Jim  Pritchard,  pole 
[tilt ; Doug  Moe,  high  jump;  Em- 
tt  Smith,  broad  jump;  Roger 
ierson,  shot'  put;  and  Greg 
Hiinm,  triple  jump, 
ifee  one  mile  relay  team  com 
Jjsd  of  Bob  Tobler,  Greg 
4mm,  Russ  Pierce  and  Larry 
fly  were  easy  winners  in  this 
ilit,  although  their  time  of 
.|5,  was  seconds  more  than 
ks  they  have  made  in  prac- 

i NEW  fieldhouse  record  was 
ablished  by  Roger  Anderson  in 
[hot  put  event  when  he  heav- 
the  shot  54’  1 h”.  Emmett 
lith,  a Canadian  athlete  has  a 
Hdian  indoor  record  pending 
-the  broad  jump  event  with  a 
| of  24’  1 3/4”. 

»ach  Robinson  and  assistant 
: lierald  James  were  generally 
» ptsed  with  the  results,  but ' are 
>kins>-  for  an  improved  showing 
1 Saturday  when  the  Cats  en- 
fain  Utah  State. 


loaches  Name 
ohn  Fairchild 
c Honor  Team 

Mx  players,  one  from  each 
ftiber  school,  were  named  to 
I 1964  United  Press  Interna- 
nal  Western  Athletic  Confer- 
fe  all-league  basketball  team. 
THE  ALL-C  ONFERENCE 
jn,  picked  by  coaches  in  the 
,‘Buit,  is  led  by  jumping  Joe 
Jwwell  of  Arizona  State  Uni- 
wjfsity.  - 

iaWaldwell,  who  led  the  Sun  De- 
vi to  an  NCAA  playoff  berth, 
nlft  the  only  unanimous  choice 
iufthe  coaches. 

si  UTAH’S  DOUG  Moon  and  War- 
ioIm  Rustand  of  Arizona  tied  the 
jalloting  and  both  were  named 
l*rds  on  the  honor  team.  The 
gftler  guard  spot  went  to  Flynn 
'i.obinson  of  Wyoming,  the  lea- 
iljfe’s  highest  scorer. 

JfThe  other  positions  went  to 
■j  eater  Ira  Harge  of  New  Mexico 
John  Fairchild  of  Brigham. 
Jfoung  University.  Caldwell,  Har- 
jf  and  Robinson  all  are  repeaters 
Irom  last  year. 

WTHE  COACHES  named  Bob 
filing,  head  man  of  the  New  Mex- 
II- squad,  “Coach  of  the  Year.” 

■ j ling  beat  Utah’s  Jack  Gardner 
In  Arizona’s  Bruce  Larson  in 
llse  balloting  |or  coaching  hon- 
ors. 

s^pCaldwell,  a Jack  of  all  trades 

Jtt  the  tourney-bound  Arizona 
!tate  club  was  named  “Player  of 
’he  Year.” 

; A SECOND  team  consisted  of 
jl  Johnson  of  Arizona,  Claude 
Williams  of  New  Mexico,  Art 
IBker  of  Arizona  State,  Skip 
tfceger  of  Utah  and  Skip  Kru- 
fch  of  New  Mexico. 


Pumas'  Poke'  Cowboys  96-90 


by  Bill  Paddock 
Assistant  Sports  Editor 

It  was  the  Cat’s  night  out  on 
an  old  Cowpoke  town  Saturday 
night  as  Bob  Quinney  led  his 
teammates  to  a 96-90  win  over 
Wyoming,  closing  the  pYU  bas- 
ketball season. 

THE  TEAM  was  captained  by 
senior  forward,  Bill  Blumenthal 
the  only  member  of  the  squad  to 
graduate  this  year.  Blumenthal 
put  in  the  first  two  points  of  the 
game  for  the  Cougar  cause.  This 
bucket  was  also  his  last  in  college 
play  at  Brigham  Young. 

The  Cats  closed  off  a rugged 
season-  winning  13  and  losing  12. 
In  Western  Athletic  Conference 
standings  they  placed  3rd  with 
an  even  5-5  win-loss  record. 

IN  THIS  last  game  of  the  1964 
season  Bob  Quinney,  a junior  for- 
ward proved  the  high  point  man 
for  the  Cougars  with  14  field 
goals  for  a total  of  28  points. 
Quinney’s  hit  made  the  figure 
with  only  19  attempts  from  the 
field  giving  him  a .737  average.. 

In  the  first  half  Quinney  "could- 
n’t be  stopped  as  he  hit  five 
straight  buckets  for  10  points. 
The  only  man  on  the  floor  who 
beat  him  was  Wyoming’s  Flynn 
Rbbinson  who  scored  34  points 
against  the  Mountain  Cats. 

BRIGHAM  YOUNG,  although 
trailing  at  the  half  46-44  never 
seemed  too  worried  by  the  Wyom- 
ing team.  It  was  a close  first 
half  as  the  two  squads  traded 
basket  for  basket  most  of  the 
way. 

The  Cougars  lead  by  as  much 


as  7,  twice  in  the  first  period  but 
were  slowed  down  toward  its 
end  and  a hook  shot  by  Wyom- 
ing’s Leon  Clark  with  5 seconds 
to  go  put  them  behind  46-44 
when  the  half  buzzer  rang. 

At  the  tip  off  of  the  second 
half,  BYU  got  the  edge  and  soon 
took  the  ball  game  in  hand,  going 
as  much  as  10  points  ahead  when 
they  hit  a 64-54  spot  in  the  game. 

WYOMING  came  within  a few 
points  of  beating  the  BYU  team 
but  were  slowed  as  they  made 
some  foul  blunders . late  in  the 
second  half.  Mike  Gardner  cooled  j 
again  on  the  charity  line  and  hit  j 
his  27th  straight  shot  since  the 
University  of  Utah  game.  Gard- 
ner also  proved  to  be  the  top  re- 
bounder of  the  game  for  the  Cats 
bringing  down  12. 

The  game  was  another^  one  of 
those  contests  where  the  foul 
shooting  could  have  made  the 
difference  either  way.  In  the  first 
half  Wyoming  hit  only  half  of 
their  attempts,  Brigham  Young, 
80%.  In  the  second  half  the  Pokes 


made  10  for  10  and  the  Cougars 
70.6%. 

FIELD  GOALS  went  at  a .606 
clip  for  the  Pumas.  They  made 
of  their  33  shots.  Wyoming  bnly 
hit  a low  .472. 


Football  Meeting 

AH  prospective  gridders  .for 
the  1964  season  will  be  required 
to  attend  a meeting  at  5 p.m. 
Monday,  according  to  BYU 
Head  Football  Coach  Tom  Hud- 
speth. 

Coach  Hudspeth  said  the 
meeting  will  begin  promptly  at 
5 p.m.  in  Room  260  Smith 
Fieldhouse. 


ATTENTION 

CANDIDATES 

For  a winning  campaign 
portrait  check 
Biddulph’s  first. 


FINE  PHOTOGRAPHY 


CAMPAIGN 

SPECIALS 


1.-  16x20  B&W 
5.-  8x10  Glossies 
1.-  5x7  Glossy 

Student  Special 

$15.95 
Jerry’s 


5.-  8x10  Glossies 
1.-  5x7  Glossy 


1.-  5x7  Glossy 


Student  Special 


$4.25 


Portraits 

LET  US  HELP  YOU 
WITH  A SUCCESSFUL 
CAMPAIGN 

20  NORTH  UMIV. 

PR  3-5103 


Student  Special 

$9.95 


UNIVERSE  CLASSIFIEDS 


iBBBBBBBBBflBBBBBSBl 


whatever  In  the 
world  you're  r 
looking  for. 


4.  Personals 


HUNGRY 

For  Good  Meat? 

Y'  Guys  & Gals  shop  at 
QUALITY  MEATS,  INC. 
for  choice  cuts  of  meat, 
free  delivery 

292  N.  1st  West  3 74- 1 6~46 


3.  Beauty  Shops 


149  West  1st  Nort 


11.  Catering 


HAVING  a party?  Need  Punch,  Frappe, 
Ice  Cream  Goodies?  Call  Rowley  at 
THE  PARLOR,  374-2500.  TFN 


13.  Cleaners,  Dryers,  Laundry 


Provo 

Day/ Night  Laundercenter 

New  Equipment 
Plenty  Of  Free  Parking 
Free  Enclosed  T.V.  Room 
430  North  9th  East  — Provo,  Utah 


18.  Dressmaking,  Tailoring 


EXPERT  Tailoring  and  Alterations.  Uni- 

versity Cleaners,  75  East  1150  North, 
835  North  7th  East.  TFN 


28.  Printing,  Supplies 


Theses  Printing 
Wedding  Announcements 
Missionary  Farewells 
Fast  Service 

COPY  CAT  PRINTING 

155  North  1st  East  - FR  3-050*7 

SPEEDY  Printing  Service.  Printing — all 
types.  Operated  by  students,  for  stu- 
dents, at  student  prices.  30  N.  2nd  W. 
Phone  374-5404. TFN 


FIRST  QUALITY 
MISSIONARY  PROGRAMS 

Largest  selection  of  Temples 

48  hr.  service 

PRESS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
723  Columbia  Lane 
373-6996 


2V.  Professional,  Medical  Services 

EYES  — I pair  to  a customer 

Let  Us  Protect  That  Gift 
VISTA  OPTICAL 
275  N.  University 
In  The  Clark  Block  I 
We  Specialize  In  Contact  Lens 


30.  Radio  & TV  Service 


SPECIALIZED  Repairs — Recorders,  Radios, 
Phonographs— fully  guaranteed.  Shipp's 

127  West  Center. TFN 

PROMPT:  T.V.  Tape  Recorders  - Record 
Player  repairs.  Reasonable.  Wake- 
fiedsl __ 


UNIVERSITY  T.  V.  For  prompt,  guaran- 
teed service  on  all  makes.  Call  373- 
1143.  418  West  Center 


T.V.  Rentals.  Guaranteed  perform- 
ance. $12.95.  $10.00  per  month. 
All  payments  may  be  applied  1c 
purchase. 

Triple  E.,  Inc. 

1698  South  State,  Orem 
225-3420 


32.  Typing 


FAST,  accurate  typing  of  term  papers, 
masters  these,  etc.  on  electric  type- 
writer. 373-4309.  3-13 


37.  Business  Opportunities 


44.  Entertainment 


SEPTET  plus  vocalist.  Danceable.  Tam 

Linville,  day  - 373-5143,  night  - 

374-1756 5-31 


47.  Cltfthinn  for  Sale 


IF  YOU  ARE  NOT  INTERESTED  IN 
DRESSING  EXPENSIVE  LOOKING 
FOR  HALF  PRICE. 

DON'T  READ  THIS  AD 
High  Fashion  clothing  sold  at  the 
“LIKE  NEW  SHOP” 
next  to  McDonald's  on  1230  North. 
Wedding  Gov/ns,  Hoops  and  Veils  too. 
Open  Wednesday  and  Saturday 
10:00  to  6:00 


50.  Musical  Instruments  for  Sale 


FENDER  and  Gibson  guitars  and  ampli- 

fiers.  Wide  selection.  Herger  Music. 
158  S.  1st  W,  Closed  Mondays.  4-30 


52.  For  Sale  • Miscellaneous 


FABULOUS  buy!  Stereo  tape-recorder, 
bought  on  mission.  Must  sacrafice,  Al- 
lan  Carlson.  373-8986. 3-9 


UNIVERSITY  of  California  at  Provo 
sweatshirts,  $3.50  delivered.  72  North 
400  West,  373-47J8.  3-12 


YOUNG  Marrieds  Save  Money!  Give  in  a 
furnished  trailer  home.  Pay  only  $25.00 
a month  rent.  581  Columbia  (1230 
No.)  No.  127.  3-10 


55,  Sleeping  Rooms 


56.  Room  and  Board 


58.  Apartments  for  Rent 


ROOM  for  two  boys  in  a comfortable 
new  apartment.  373-5249  3-9 


VACANCY  for  one  or  two  mature  girls 
in  plush  apartment.  Attractively  fur- 
nished, fireplace,  television.  373-1504 
or  225-2721. 3-9 


59.  Homes  for  Rent 


61.  Roommate  Wanted 


PREFER  upper  classman  or  working  girl 
with  transportation.  373-4181  after 
5:00  p.m.  TFN 


it.  Bicycles,  Motorcycles 


1962  Rex  motorbike.  Ask  for  Don,  373- 
9812  after  5 p.m. 3-9 


BICYCLES,  new,  used,  repairs,  accessories, 
3-speed,  $37.95.  Roy's  Bike  Shop  - 
Schwinn  Dealer,  1070  West  First  South, 
FR  3-1744, 


74.  Automobiles  for  Sale 


1954  BUICK,  excellent  condition.  Leather 
interior,  power  steering,  brakes.  Best 
offer.  374-1043. 3-13 


1962  FORD  Galaxie.  Overdrive,  clean, 
good  condition.  $1450.  Call  373-9712. 
3-13 


1955  Volkswagen,  sun  - top,  radio,  new 
tires.  $600.  581  Columbia.  (1230  No.) 

'T-  127.  3-10 


1958  Austin  Ilealy.  New  paint  and  top, 

$1100.  225-4676.  3-16 


76.  Auto  Reparing  & Service 


Cox  Brothers 
SINCLAIR  SERVICE 

Discounts  to  Students 
and  Faculty 

303  West  1st  North  - Provo 


Y MOUNT  CONOCO 

Front  End  Alignment 
& Wheel  Balance 
Generator  and  Starter  Service 
U-HAUL  TRAILERS 
520  North  900  East  373-2976 


78.  For  Rent  - Miscellaneous 


NICE  piano  for  rent,  cheap.  373-31] 


sMl. 


THE  MOTOR 
SAID  I HAVE 
'LITTLE  LEAGUER'S) 
ELBOW" 


IT 5 CAUSED  BY  TWINS  TO 
PITCH  TOO  HARD  WITH0HT 
BEIN 6 PROPERLY  WARMED  UP 


THE  X-RAYS  REVEALED  SEPARATION 
AND  FRAGMENTATION  OPINE  EPIPHYSIS 
Of  THE  RI6HT  MEDIAL  EPICONDYLE  AND 
LOSS  OF  FASCIAL  MARKINGS  awtwe 
ELBOW  SU66ESTINS  HEMATOMA 


I THINK  THAT  DOCTOR  OJAS  JOST 
TRYING  TO  TELL  YOU  IN  A NICE' 

oiay  th  AT  You're  A lousy  pitcher  ! 
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Daily  Universe 


Monday,  March  9,  1964 


WISDOM  FOR  SALE? 


Yes  sir,  right  here. . . 

WHAT  BETTER  SOURCE  OF  WISDOM  CAN 
YOU  FIND  THAN  THAT  GIVEN  IN  GOOD 
BOOKS?  MARK  VAN  DOREN  SAID:  "BOOKS 
STRETCH  THE  MIND— THE  MOST  ELASTIC 
THING  A HUMAN  BEING  POSSESSES."  IT'S 
TRUE,  BY  READING  BOOKS  YOU  DISCIPLINE 
YOUR  MIND  TO  RECEIVE  AND  ENTERTAIN 
NEW  IDEAS— TO  GAIN  WISDOM.  RIGHT 
NOW  WE  DO  HAVE  WISDOM  FOR  SALE. 
WE'RE  BRINGING  YOU  TREMENDOUS  SAV- 
INGS ON  BOOKS  — UP  TO  80%  OFF  THE 
PUBLISHERS'  LIST  PRICES.  SALE  STARTS  TO- 
DAY THROUGH  SATURDAY,  MARCH  14. 


1.  YESTERMORROW:  Notes  on  Man's 

Progress.  By  Kurt  W.  Marek  (C.  W.  Cer- 
am). Highly  controversial,  excitingly  or- 
iginal speculations  by  the  author  of 
"G6ds,  Graves,  and  Scholars."  Pub.  at 
$3.50  ... Sale  .99 

2.  Our  Theatened  Rights  — THE  PRICE 

OF  LIBERTY.  By  Alan  Barth.  Provocative 
study,  with  a wealth  of  examples  from 
recent  court  cases,  of  the  abuses  of  law 
enforcement  agencies  — wiretapping,  il- 
legal arrests,  denial  of  counsel,  etc.  — 
and  the  problems  of  fighting  crime  with-* 
out  becoming  a police  state.  Pub.  at 
$4.50  Sale  .99 

3.  A CONCISE  DICTIONARY  OR*  AB- 
BREVIATIONS. Ed.  by  Prof.  George  May- 
berry. Basic  abbreviations,  acronyms, 
clipped  and  short  forms  — essential  for 
the  library,  office,  desk,  puzzle  fan. 

Pub.  at  $3.75  Sale  .99 

4.  EARNEST  VICTORIANS.  By  R.  A.  Ros- 
enbaum. Superb  portraits  of  Cardinal 
Newman,  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning, 

Charles  Darwin  and  others^ and  of  the 

fabulous  era  itself.  $7.50  Sale  .99 

5.  CHESS  TACTICS  FOR  BEGINNERS. 

By  R.  G.  Wade,  et  al.  Ed.  by  Fred  Rein- 
feld.  Simple,  fully-diagrammed  explana- 
tions of  the.  most  powerful  strategies  of 
attack  and  . counter-attack.  \ 

Pub.  at  $2.50  Sale  .99 

6.  RELAX  WITH  YOGA.  By  Arthur  Lei- 

bers.  The  amazing  Yoga  way  to  weight 
reduction,  bodybuilding,  mental  prowess. 
Contains  breathing  exercises,  diet  princi- 
pies,  29  photographs  of  Yoga  postures. 
Pub.  at  $2.50  Sale  .99 

7.  ALBERT  SCHWEITZER— His  Philosophy 
of  Life.  By  Gabriel  Langfeldt.  The  most 
objective  study  of  Schweitzer  available, 

lyzing  his  background,  personality  and 
controversial  religious  views  — and  dem- 
onstrating how  this  "agnostic''  and  "eth- 
ical mystic'  'touches  God  in  his  own  pro- 
found way.  Pub.  at  $3.00  -Sale  .99 

9.  Thomas  Mann:  THE  STORY  OF  A NO- 
VEL. A rare  treat — not  only  the  story  of 
how  "Dr.  Faustus"  came  to  be 'written 
— _ ../table  autobiography  of  the 

great  novelist's  later  years. _$3.00  Sale  .99 

9.  Cornelia  Otis  Skinner's  ELEGANT  WITS 
AND  GRAND  HORIZONTALS.  Sparkling 
panorama  of  Paris  in  the  "tres  gai"  '90's 


14.  THE  OBJECTIVE  SOCIETY.  By  Ever- 
ett Knight.  Stimulating  critique  of  intel- 
lectuals who  are  unwilling  to  take  sides 
in  the  battle  for  human  survival.  Exam- 
ines ideas  and  values  from  Marx  and 
Dosfoievski  to  Eliot,  Camus  and  Riesman. 
Pub.  at  $2.75  Sale  .99 


10.  Mormon  Frontier  — A RAM  IN 
THE  THICKET,  by  Frank  C.  Robertson. 
Starkly  candid  story  of  a homesteader 
family  in  Morion  country  at  the  cen- 
tury's turn.  Thwarted  by  pitiless  na- 
ture and  their  own  failings,  the  tough- 
fibred  Robertsons  "made  if  to  grass" 
in  an  epic  chapter  of  courage  re- 
sourcefulness and  faith.  $4.95.  Sale  .99 


RED  CARPET  TO  CHINA,  by  Michael 
Croft.  Immensely  readable,  highly  critical, 
yet  objective  report  of  the  achievements 
of  the  Mao  regime.  Pub.  at  $5.  Sale  .99 

2.  KIDNAP  — The  Story  of  the  Lind- 
bergh Case.  By  George  Waller.  Suspense- 
filled  best-seller  about  the  "crime  of  the 
century."  All  the  drama  and  intrigue  re- 
vealed in  full  for  the  first  time  as  if  re- 
creates the  personalities  involved  the 
search,  the  capture  and  trial  of  Haupt- 
mann. 597  pages,  photos.  $6.95.  Sale  .99 

13.  THE  DE  GAULLE  NOBODY  KNOWS, 

by  Alden  Hatch.  Intimate,  fascinating 
biography  of Charles  de  C.auJle.  Essen- 
tial i reading  on  the  private  life  of  Eur- 
ope s newest  "man  f destiny."  40  photo- 
graphs. Pub.  at  $5.00  Sale  99 


-J6.  THE  END  OF  EMPIRE.  By  John 
Strachey.  Brilliant  political  scientist  ana- 
lyzes Britain's  dissolutin  of  empire  and 
speculates  about  U.  S.,  Russian,  Chinese 
imperialism.  Pub.  at  $5.00  Sale  .99 

17.  S.  N.  Behrman's  PORTRAIT  OF  MAX. 

Brilliant  biography  of  Max  Beerbohm,  the 
great  drama  critic  and  wit,  intimate  of 
the  leading,  figures  of  late  19th  century 
England.  Pub.  at  $6.00  ■. Sale  .99 

18.  THE  PROFESSOR  & THE  PRIME  MIN- 

ISTER. By  the_  Earl  of  .Birkenhead.  Biog- 
raphy of  brilliant  Oxford  physicist  Fred- 
erick Lindenmann  (Lord  Cherwell),  pe'- 
sonal  advisor  to  Winston  Churchill  in  W. 
W.  II.  His  historic  role  in  the  develop- 
ment of  radar  and  atmic  energy,  C.  P. 
Snow's  famous  attack  on  him,  etc.  Illus. 
Pub.  at  $5.95  Sale  .99 

GARIBALDI — The  Man  and  the  Legend. 

Fine  biography  of  swashbuckling  hero  of 
the  Italian  Risorgimento  — relationships 
with  Cavour  and  Mazzini,  violent  arche- 
type of  modern  dictators,  easy  mark  for 
designing  women.  Pub."at  $4.00.  Sale  .99 

20.  FORM  IN  CIVILIZATION:  EEssays  on 

Functionalism  and  Beauty.  C.  R.  Lethaby's 
classic  work  on  the  aesthetics  of  archi- 
tecture, with  a foreword  by  Lewis  Mum- 
ford.  Outlines  the  principles  of  the  true 
functionalism  that  deeply  influenced 
Frank  Lloyd  Wright  and  Le  Corbusier, 
many,  others.  $2.15  Sale  .99 

21.  THE  ASTONISHED  MUSE,  by' S.M.L. 

Barlow.  A masterful  interpretation  of  the 
relationship  'between  the  creative  artist, 
his  work  and  the  great  epochs  of  human 
liberation.  Pub,- at  ^5.00 Sale  .99 

22.  BAYONETS  TO  LHASA.  By  Peter 
Fleming.  Absrbing  account  of  British  in- 
vasion of  Tibet  in  1904,  one  of  the  moST 
swashbuckling,  infrigue-.laden  • campaigns 
in  history.  Photos.  Orig.  $4.95  ....  Sale  .99 

23.  RADIO  ASTRONOMY,  by  J.  H.  Pid- 
dington.  A complete  introduction  to  the 
outstanding  techniques  and  applications. 
Fascinating"  data  on  radar,  radii^  waves 
frm  the  sun,  planets  and  satellites,  future 
developments."  Illus.  Pub.  at  $2.50.  Sale  .99 

24.  A DOCTOR'S  LIFE  OF  JOHN  KEATS. 

By  V/.  A.  Wells,  M.D.-  Perceptive  study 
of  the  effects  of  Keats'  medical  studies 
and  illness  on  his  personality,  poetry,  and 
love  of  life.  Pub.  at  $3.95  Sale  .99 

25.  MARRIED  TO  TOLSTOY.  By  Cynthia 

Asquith.  The  story  of-  Sonya  Tolstoy's  for- 
ty-eight tempestuous  years  with  the  great 
write-.  Pub.  at  $5.00  '. Sale  .99 

. 26.  MAGNETISM.  From  Lodestone  to 
Polar  Wandering.  By  D.  S.  Parasn's.  Con- 
cise study  f magnetic  phenomena,  begin- 
ning with  an  efementary  account  of  the 
quantum  theory  to  present  knowledge  of 
the  earth’s  magnetism.  Illus.  $2.50.  Sale  .99 

27.  Short  Dictionary  of  CLASSICAL 
WORD  ORIGINS.  By  H.  E.  Wedeck. 

^Ambrosia,"  "Bacchanalian,"  "Syllogism/1 
"Truculent1'  — a storehouse  of  fascinat- 
ing- Greek  and  'Latin  derivatives  for  the 
'word— conscious'  speaker,  teacher  and 
writer.  Pub.  at  $3.75 Sale  .99 


33.  John  Gunther:  INSIDE  EUROPE 
TODAY.  One  of  America's  greatest 
reporters  takes  a penetrating  look  at 
Europe  in  the  I960's  — the  Berlin 
crisis,  the  Common  Market,  NATO, 
De  Gaulle,  Khrushchev  and  much 
more.  Pub.  at  $4.95'  sale  $1.98 


34.  WILLIAM  SAROYAN'S-  AUTOBIOG- 
RAPHY — Here  Comes  There  Goes  You 
Know  Who.  Honest,  funny,  sad,  moving 
— the  ups  and  downs,  personal  and  lit- 

. e;ary,  of  _ one  of  the  , most  fiercely  indi- 
vidual writers  America  has  produced.  15 
pages  of  photos.  Pub.  at  $5.95.  Sale  $1.98 

35.  PLOUGH  AND  PASTURE— The  Early 
History  of  Farming.  By  Cecil  Curwen. 
Fascinating  story  of  when,  where  and 
how  prehistoric  man  practiced  agricul- 
ture and  stock-breeding,  the  tools  he 
used,  the  skills  he  acquired,  the  kinds  of 
plants  and  animals  he~  domesticated  all 
over  the  world.  Pub.  at  $5.00  ....  Sale  $1.98 

36.  CARP'S  WASHINGTON  — Curiosi- 
ties and  Cranks  ,of  Capitol  Hill.  By 

Frank  G.  Cacpenter.  $5.75  Sale  $1.98 

37.  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  MURDER.  By 

Colin  Wilson.  Over  350  narrative  ac- 
counts of  unusual  murders,  ranging  over 
four  centuries  and  five  continents.  In- 
cludes articles  on  the  assassination  of 
public'  men,  the  death  penalty,  and  a 
section  on  war  crimes.  70  Iflus. 

Pub.  at  $5.75  Sale  $1.98 
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28.  THE  PEACE  RACE,  by  Prof.  Sey- 

mour Melman,  Columbia  University.  An 
exciting  and  liberating  book  that  fully 
exposes-the  follies  ot-the  arms  race  and 
presents  a brilliant  political  and  indus- 
trial alternative  to  the  military  dead- 
end choce  of  either  war  or  surrender 
Pub.  at  $3.95 Sale' .99 

29.  EDITH  BOLLING  WILSON  — First 

Lady  Extraordinary,  by  Alden  Hatch.  An 
intimate  biography  of  President  Wilson's 
second  wife,  the  remarkable  and  contro- 
versial woman_  who  scandalized  the  na- 
tion  by  agreeing  t marry  him,  .and  who 
virtually  became  our  "Acting  President" 
when  he  was  stricken  by  his  final  illness. 
Pub.  at  $5.00 , Sale  .99 

30.  MEMOIRES  INTERIEURS,  by  Francois 
Mauriac  ,frans.  by  Gerald  Hopkios.  The 
stimulating  and  moving  reflections  of  a 
fiercely  committed  man  of  genius  on 
various  aspects  of  past  and  present  in- 
tellectual and  artistic'  life.  $4.75.  Sale.99 

3.1.  BURL  IVES  IRISH  SONGS.  A "dar- 
lin"  collection  that  includes  "Molly  Ma- 
jone,"  "The  Girt  I Left  -Behind  Me," 
'Those  Endearing  Young  Charms,"  and 
47  other  beloved  Irish  songs  of  love, 
laughter,  and  strife,  ^'/["xll" 

Pub.  at  $5.00  Sale  $1.49 

32.  GOETHE  AS  A SCIENTIST,  by  Rud- 
olf Magnus.  Here  we  see  the  great  poet 
as  the  founder  of  comparative  anatomy,  • 
an  outstanding  botanist,  geologist,  min- 
eralogist and  meteorologist. 

Pub.  at  $3.50  Sale  $1.49 


. . PLUS  MANY  MORE  TITLES.  COME  IN  EARLY,  STOCK  IS  LIMITED 


38.  IN  TH  DAYS  OF  McKINLEY.  By  Mar- 
garet Leech.  Immensely  absorbing  his- 
tory, dramatic  biography  of  our  25th 
President,  set  against  the  background  of 
the  Spanish-American  War,  Bryan.  Han- 
na, re-election  and  assassination. 

Pub.  at  $7.50.  ..  Sale  $1.98 

39.  BIBLE  ANIMALS.  By  L.  R.  Wiley.  All 
about  'the  mammals  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  their  religius  significance,  re- 
lationship to  the  life,  lore  and  customs 

-£if  Biblical  times.  Pub.  at  $4.00.  Sale  $1.98 

. 40.  American  Pioneer  — ELISHA  KENT 
KANE  AND  THE  SEAFARING  FRONTIER. 

By  Jeannette  Mirsky.  $3.75.  ....  Sale  $1.98 

41.  THOMAS  JEFFERSON:  Scientist,  by 

Edwin  T.  Martin.  The  fascinating,  extra- 
ordinary story  of  the  scientific  activities 
of  America's  most  intellectual  president. 
Illus.  Pub.  at  $4.00  Sale  $1.98 

42.  NEHRU  ON  WORLD  HISTORY.  Ed. 

by  Saul  K.  Padover.  One-volume  conden- 
sation of  the  monumental  "Glimpses  of 
World  History."  $5.00  Sale  $L98 

43.  THE  THIRD  ROSE  — Gertrude  Stein 
& Her  World.  By  John  Malcolm  Brinnin. 
A warm  and  knowledgable  portrait  of 
Hemingway's  mentor  from  Radcliffe  days 
to  her  final  years  in  France.  Illus. 

Pub.  at  $6.00 _Sale  $1.98 

44.  "The  American  Titian":  WILLIAM 
PAGE.  By  J.  C.  Taylo-.  Hailed  as  one  of 
the  outstanding  portraitists  -of  his  gener- 
ation 57  reproductins.  S'/i'^ll". 

Pub.  ^t  $8.50  r..  Sale  $1.98 

45.  WINSTON  CHURCHILL  AND  THE 
SECOND  FRONT.  By  T.  Higgins.  The  rup- 

- ture  of  British-American  strategy  after 
the  fal  lof  France  — and  how  Russia  em- 
erged the  only  real  victor  in  World  War 
, II.  Orig.  $6.00  Sale  $1.98 

46.  THE  MARVELOUS  LIFE  OF  THE 
BUDDHA.  By_  Maurice  Percheron.  Defin- 
itive study  of  the  life  and  teachings  of 
the  Perfect  One  adroitly  interwoven  with 
legend  folklore  and  parable. 

Pub.  at  $5.75  '..  Sale  $1.98 

47.  TURGENEV'S  LETTERS,  ed.  and  trans. 

by  Edgar  H.  Lehrman.  A remarkable  se- 
lection-of  the  unhappy  self-exiled  genius' 
correspondence.  Bings  a fascinating  in- 
sight into  Turgenev  the  novelist,'  the 
man,  the  Russian.  $5.00  Sale  $1.98 

43.  Napoleon's  ST.  HELENA  STORY.'  By 

Dame  Mabel  Brooks.  A study  of  great 
historical  significance  and  human  inter- 
est. Reveals  Napoleon's  thoughts,  ambi- 
tions and  anguish  during  his  last  years 
of  exile  after  Waterloo.  $5.00  ....  Sale  $1.98 

49.  MANY  WORLDS:  SEEN  & UNSEEN. 

By  . Edith  Raskin.  Here  is  the  drama  of 
invisible  forces_  and  how  they  affect  all 
or  us  in  the  visible  world.  Simple  explan- 
ations of  basic  facts  and  new  discoveries 
brilliantly  convey  the  mystery  and  ro- 
mance ,of  Time,  The  Inner  Atom,  Cosmic 
Rays,  Microbes,  The  Galaxies,  Hidden 
Landscapes,  etc.  Illus.  $3.50.  Sale  $1.93 


50.  New  England  Abolitionists  — 
BOLD  BRAHMINS.  By  L.  Lader.  -Exci 

„ history  of  New  England's  men  and  wo 
who  fought  so  desperately  *with  w... 
and  weapons  against  slavery  — Adam 
Webster,  Garrison,  Stowe,  others.  Photo 
Pub.  at  $5.00  Sale  $1  ‘ 

51.  SCIENCE,  PROPHECY  & PREDIC 

TJON.  BY . R.  Lewinsohn.  History  of  man 
aYtempts  to  foretell  the  future  — fro 
Delphic  oracles  to  I.B.M.  machines.  A 
trology,  cabbalism,  divination,  dreai 
interpretation,  E.S.P.,  business  cycles,  th 
amazing  revelations  of  false  prophets  an 
true.  49  illus.  Pub.  at  $4.95  ....  Sale  $1.9 

52.  Savage  Splendor  — KALAHARI.  E 

Jens  Bjerre.  Thrilling  account  of  the  ai 
thor's  journey  to  one  -of  the  world's  mo! 
inhospitable  reqions  — the  Skeleton  Coa: 
and  the  Kalahari  Desert  of  Southwei 
Africa.  32  photos.  $4.50  Sale  $1.4 

53.  Bertrand  Russell's  DICTIONARY  O 
MIND,  MATTER  AND  MORALS.  Mor 

than  _ 1,000  definitions  and  opinions'  o 
politics,  religion,  science,  history  an 
philosophy  by  the  great  modern  thinke 
Alphabetically  arranged.  $5.00.  Sale  $1.9 

54.  SINGAPORE:  THE  JAPANESE  VEF 

SION,  by  Colonel  Masanobu  Tsuji.  Th 
incredible  account  of  the  Japanese  Ai 
my's  70-day  blitzkrieg  of  the  Malaya 
Peninsula,  from  the  pre-Pearl  Harbc 
planning  stages  to  the  fall  of  SingapOr 
and  its  beleaguered  garhison,  as  told  b 
the  officer  who  engineered  the  c 
paign.  Includes  the  complete  text 
the  Japanese  jungle  manual.  42  illus. 
maps.  Pub.  at  $5.50.  Sale  $' 

55.  ARMS  CONTROL,  DISARMAMENT, 
AND  NATIONAL  SECURITY,  ed.  by  DorJ 

aid  G.  Brennan.  23  informed  and  though!] 
provoking  essays_  on  the  background  , 
problems  of  this'1  all-important  subjc 
475  pp.  Pub.  at  $6.00.  Sale  $1. 

56.  Theodore  Reik:  THE  TEMPTATION 

The  great  psychoanalyst's  extraordii 
interpretation  of  the  Biblical  story 
Abraham  and  Isaac — the  primordial  core 
flict  between  father  and  son.’  D ~ ' 
provides  fascinating  insights  into  bot 
primitive  and  ancient  Hebrew  myths  cen 
tering  around  human  sacrifice,  initiatio: 
rites,  and  death  and  resurrectioi 
monies — and  links  his  discoveries  to  th* 
story  of  the  fully  enacted  sacrifii 
JeJsus,  the  Divine  Son,  to  the  Heavenh 
' Pub.  at  $4.50.  Sale  $1.9: 


Father 


57.  THUNDER  AT  HARPER'S  FERRY,  b' 

Allan  Keller.  A stirring  hour-by-hour  ac 
count  of  the  momentous  raid  that  inflamec 
a nation  on  the  eve  of  the  Civil  War 
forever  branded  info  its  conscience 
titanic  figure  of  John  Brown  and  the  2 
heroic  men  who  followed  him  in  I 
fated  attempt  to  abolish  slavery 
Pub.  at  $4.95.  -Sale  $1.91) 

58.  SINCLAIR  LEWIS:  An  American 

By  Mark  Schorer.  Monumental  study  o 
the  creator  of  "Babbitt,"  the  first  Amer 
ican  novelist  to  win  the.  Nobel  Prize.  8 ' 
PP.,  illus.  Pub.  at  $10.00  Sale  $2. 
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